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Education. 


MR. FRYER’S SYSTEM OF MENTAL 
ARITHMETIC. 
te 

When Mr. Fryer first appeared to astonish our 
townsmen with his new system, which should enable 
every person to perform the wonders which have 
hitherto been confined to a privileged few, such as 
Jedediah Buxton, Master Bidder, Master Noakes, 
and a few other calculating prodigies ;—we told him 
that a person coming before the public with such 
extraordinary pretensions to patronage, must expect 
1o have those pretensions most strictly scrutinized, 
especially as his professions of superiority, whether 
well or ill supported, might interfere with the inte- 
1ests of a most meritorious but neglected class of 
men, the schoolmasters and private teachers. 

We informed Mr. Fryer, in a note addressed to 
him through the medium of the Mercury, that in the 
Kaleidoscope he would find a clear stage and no 
fi vour; and we now repeat, that if he can bring 
forward auy defence of his system, which is not a 
direct puff or advertisement, it shall be inserted in 
our columns. 

The letter we are about to subjoin principally 
touches upon Mr. Fryer’s style and grammar ; which 
are, certainly, proper subjects for criticism; but it 
must be admitted, that a man (Jedediah Buxton, 
for example) may be extremely illiterate, and, at the 
same time, may possess most extraordinary talents 
for extemporaneous calculation. 

When Mr. Feinagle, many years since, first intro- 
duced into Liverpool that system of mnemonics 
which has been subsequently so materially improved 
npon by Mr. Coglan, of this town, no person objected 
to his system because his language was scarcely in- 
telligible. So with Mr. Fryer: he may be able to 
perform all he promises in his prospectus and ad- 
vertisements, and at the same time not be a Priscian 
in grammar, or a Junius in style. 

If Mr. Fryer should chance to see these prefatory 
remarks, we may, probably, hear from him on the 
subject next week. In the meantime, we shall pro- 
sed with our correspondent’s animadversions.— 
Kait. Kal. 


MR. FRYER’S SYSTEM OF CALCULATION. 





« Tam cadunt de montibus umbre.”—Virgil. 
The mists in figuring in all folks 
Dispell'd by Fryer, modo Willcolks. 
TO THE EDITOR. 
S1ra,—I fully expected that Mr. Fryer would lay before 
the public a clear and convincing proof of the superiority, 
4s well as the originality, of the system which he professes 


questions which he had selected from the Doctor’s ** great 
and large work,” I expected that the solutions would 
follow ; that he would favour us with a comparative view 
of the different systems, and ultimately demonstrate the 
great advantage which his system possesses over any other 
in simplicity, in perspicuity, and in precision. 

My expectations have not been realized. He claims 
exclusive excellence, which he has not supported. He 
asserts that he can ‘* give us not only a greater and more 
accurate knowledge of figures than we ever had before, 
but such as no other person in this kingdom is able to com- 
municate;” but when challenged to prove his assertions, 
he pleads the respectability of his pupils,—points to his 
testimonials, and retires. Testimonials, like affidavits, are 
admissible only when better evidence is not required, or 
cannot be obtained. In this case better evidence is re- 
quired, and ,can be obtained: we have the individual 
before us; and if, when called upon to substantiate the 
truth of his assertions, he declines to do so, are we not 
fairly warranted in concluding that he is swayed by motives 
inconsistent with his pretensions ? 

Testimonials which establish personal respectability do 
not necessarily imply mental superiority, and it would be 
preposterous to suppose that the highly respectable cha- 
racters to whom he refers intended to bestow recommen- 
dations which had a tendency to sanction arrogance, or 
even to screen him from animadversion. In fact, we have, 
in his own words, a strong proof of folly, of incapacity, or 
of the futility of bis system in the assertion, that he is the 
only person in the kingdom who is capable of commu- 
nicating it. Is not this saying, in effect, that not one of 
those to whom he has given instructions is capable of 
communicating itor that not one of them has ever 
thought it worthy of communication? But Mr. Fryer 
says, to convince the public of the real merits of his sys- 
tem, he will return the money to any pupil who is dissa- 
tisfied with his improvement. This is the first time I ever 
heatd of any body offering to return money as a proof of 
the merit or worth of the article purchased. Suppose that 
a grocer buys a hogshead of sugar by sample ‘* testimo- 
nial,” and upon examination discovers that it is not equal 
to the sample; that it is not adapted to his purpose; he, 
of course, returns the sugar and receives back his money. 
This is all very proper; this is fair dealing. But what 
would you think of the person to whom this sugar was 
returned, if, at the very next sale, he should stand up 
and say, ** Gentlemen, as a proof of the unparalleled 
merit or quality of this hogshead of sugar, I think it 
necessary to inform you that I returned the money to the 
last person who purchased it, because he did not like it !” 
Of these new systems we may in general say what has 
been said of quack medicines—they are good for too much. 
The former pretends to cure every defect of the mind, the 
latter every disease of the body; but neither pay any 
regard to age or sex, the nature of the evil, or the length 
of its duration. The most inveterate malady is removed 
with as much certainty as the slightest indisposition, and 
the dullest dunce instructed with the same ease as the 
brightest genius, in the same number of hours and in the 
same number of lessons! To those ladies and gentlemen 
who have had the advantage of being ** brought up at 
the feet” of these modern Gamaliels, I shall only exclaim, 


in the language of the poet, ** O Fortunatos nimium, si 
sua bona nérint !” 

From an address of some young gentlemen which ap- 
peared in the Albion, we are informed that Mr. Fryer is 
the only person to whom Dr. Willcolks, on his death-bed, 
communicated the knowledge of this system. Was it, 
then, never taught by the Doctor? Is Mr. Fryer the 
only person who has ever taught it,—the only figurative 
light by which all Ireland has been illuminated and every 
other extinguished? He has not told us of more than 
one thousand to whom he communicated this dis- 
covery in Dublin. How then was it extended to all the 
rest ? 

Whatever the advocates of this system may say, appear- 
ances are against it. All cannot be interested in its con- 
cealment, yet no one seems inclined to disclose ** the 
secrets of the prison-house.”” Pecuniary motives may 
operate in one quarter, but cannot in every one. Some 
other cause must exist, and there is none more likely, or 
more powerful, than the fear of ridicule. No secrets, it 
has been said, are so well kept as those to which ridicule 
has affixed its seal. It was upon this principle that the 
people who were simple enough to go to see ‘* the horse 
standing with his head where his tail should be,” deter- 
mined to conceal what they saw. They had paid for their 
credulity, and had no desire to prevent others from par- 
ticipating in their folly: they knew, without the aid of 
any new system, that to increase their associates, was to 
diminish their assuilants, and that though they might 
have to encounter some ‘* broad grins,” their phalanx 
was sufficiently numerous to keep them from being en- 
tirely disconcerted. 

A writer, who signs J. G., is quite indignant at the 

remarks which have been made upon his master’s ex- 
amples. He rails ‘in good set terms’ at the solutions 
which have been given ; says that he cannot understand 
them ; that they are not intelligible; would puzzle a law- 
yer; and so forth :—but what will he say to the following 
elegant effusions of his own ?—** Perceiving,” says he, 
**in the Mercury an attack made upon Mr. Fryer, a 
gentleman who is communicating the shorter and most 
valuable system of arithmetic I have ever known or beard 
of, and as a pupil of his, J refute the charge.” 
We generally say, repel an attack, and as this quotation 
contains no charge, logically speaking there can be no 
refutation. Does this new system teach people to resolve 
questions, or refute charges, before they know what they 
are? Ina subsequent sentence he adds,—** I have been 
examining the manner the gentleman who attacked Mr. 
Fryer (that secreted his name) endeavoured to define Mr. 
Fryer’s method.” This is neither sense nor grammar. 
It is not sense, because he could not examine an unknown 
person; it is not grammar, because the participle ** ex. 
amining” is made.to govern the word ** gentleman,” 
which it ought not to govern, ‘* gentleman” being gram. 
matically the nominative to the verb ** attacked” and the 
antecedent to the relative ‘* who.” He ought to have 
said, ** I have been examining the manner in which the 
gentleman who attacked,” &c. Well, but ‘* it is clearly 
evident, if Mr. Fryer did not possess very superior abilities, 
he could never have got injo the good graces of such an 
immense number of the most competent judges." 








to teach. When he first exhibited to public notice the 
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** Getting into good graces,” is a sort of low, gossipping 
phraseology, the common smallware of language ; and ex- 
perience has sufficiently demonstrated that ability is not 
the only, nor even the most efficient recommendation to 
the support of the great. 

Of Mr. F.’s ** very superior abilities,”’ let the foliowing 
tangible specimen, taken from one of his **important” 
advertisements, suffice. Speaking of the anonymous wri- 
ter to whom J. G. had previously alluded, he says,— 
** This person has endeavoured to dissect some of Mr. F.’s 
calculations, which appeared an amusing riddle to Mr. 
F."s pupils, neither he nor they knowing in what manner 
to work them by the tedious and intricate method he has 
pointed out; and they could easily do ten calculations by 
Mr. F.’s short method, before they could do one by this 
person's new fashioned short cut.’’ 

This sentence stands without a parallel in the annals of 
composition. It exhibits almost every defect, and has not 
one single point to command our approbation. It is not 
English ; it is not sense ; the terms are inappropriate ; and 
what is, if possible, worse than all these put together, it 
does not say that which the writer intended to say. It 
says the very reverse. Mr. F. intended to say that the 
mode in which **the anonymous writer endeavoured to 
dissect his (Mr. F.’s) calculations, appeared an amusing 
riddle to Mr. F.’s pupils, &c.” Instead of saying this, 
he has said, that his own calculations appeared an amusing 
riddle to his own pupils; and that neither he nor his 
pupils knew in what manner to work his own calculations 
by the tedious and intricate method which he himself had 
pointed out. 

The words “‘ which appeared,” have neither antecedent 
nor nominative in the sentence; and though the word 
** calculations” stands in the grammatical position of an- 
tecedent to the one, and nominative to the other, it has, in 
reality, nothing to do with either. Between the blunder- 
ing use of the relative in this sentence, and the use made 
of it by J. G. astrong similarity exists. The term ‘*calcu- 
lations” is here improperly employed in the place of 
** questions ;"" of the latter he hus given a few, of the for- 
mer none. **To work them!” What‘ them?” * Cal- 
culations,” to be sure. ©, ** work calculations ! do calcu- 
lations!" that is, work that which has been worked; do 
that which has been done. Admirable! This is certainly 
knowledge ** which no other person in this kingdom is 
able to communicate.” 

Well, well ; but may not a man have an extensive know- 
ledge of arithmetic, and, at the same time, a limited know- 
ledge of grammar? O, yes. But would agentleman wish 
his son or daughter to be instructed by any teacher who 
had little, ornocorrect knowledge of the language through 
which the instructions were to be communicated ? If not, 
how much less would he wish them to be instructed by one 
who could neither speak in correct terms, nor give a cor- 
rect representation of his own ideas ? 

A very good judge has said that a clear expression na- 
turally flows from a clear conception ; and learning, with- 
out the ability to convey it, is like gold concealed in the 
bowels of the earth, of no use. 

Vrom puffing advertisements nothing ought to be ex- 
pected; they are generally the products of ignorance, and 
if any advantage can be derived from them, it must arise 
from placing them before youth as examples of bad taste, 
bad sense, and bad grammar. This arithmetical disco- 
very, it has been said, consists in a new and simple me- 
thod of abbreviating. It may beso. In practice all men 
abbreviate, but will one and the same mode of abbre- 
viation answer in every case with equal clearness and 
equal expedition ? Experience will, I think, answer in 

the negajive. To all the proposed examples solutions 
have been given, at which Mr. Fryer and J. G. affect to 
sneer. They may do the same at the following if they 
please; they are perfectly welcome; but until they show 
the public their own superior method of calculating, a 





==£18. The answer thus: the sum of the given — 
is 280s.-+-5==56s.—6d. per Ib.; and 2 qrs. 16 lbs. 
72 lbs. & 1072/0 Ibs. -+-4/0—=the answer as before. 
Question 2. 999} Ibs. at 43d. ——1900--96—the price of 
4 lb=£19 15s. 74d.-+ the answer ; that is, 4fd.—19f. X 
1000==1906/0f. +-96/0f.— the price of 4 lb. 

Question 3. 8 cwt. 2qrs. 8 Ib. at 53d——96-+-4—1 = 
£23, answer; that is, 8 cwt. 2 qrs. 8 lbs. 96/0 lbs. +-4/0 
—=£24—2£1, or 960f. =the answer, as before. 

It is tolerably evident that the Doctor had weighed these 
questions in the balance. Now for the Interest questions. 

Question 4. £999 17s. 6d. at 5 per cent. for 11 months 
= £50.—1-12th (£4 3s. 4d.) £45 16s. 8d. the answer 
according to mercantile practice ; and if trom this we de- 
duct the interest of 2s. 6d.==} of £1. of 11d.=1§d. 
we shall have the correct interest, £45 16s. 6§d. 

Question 5. £1410 159. at 6 per cent. for 8 months. 


£56 | 43 3 








: 8 7 14-25—Ans. £56 8s. 7 14-25d. 
Question 6. £1775 10s. at 4 per cent. for 9 months. 


£53 | 26 10 


5 3 3-5.—Ans. £53 5s. 3 8-5d. 

To these I will add a seventh for the benefit of Mr. 
Fryer’s pupils. 

f this example—480 pieces of cloth at 13s. 14d. each 
es agantene be solved in 6 figures by the old system, in 
ow many can it be solved by the new ? 

Let Mr. F., or any of his pupils, ‘do these calcula- 
tions” in one-tenth part of the figures, and with equal 
clearness, and then we shall see what his method can 
effect. JOHN CLARKE. 

N.B. The peacock has already adorned him with a 
plume, the inferior tribes cannot deny him a feather. 

—_—_—_— 
T0 THE EDITOR. . 

S1n,—Understanding thgt Mr. Fryer is going from Li- 
verpool, I take the opportunity of exposing him a little. I 








sents it to be, as a professional gentleman residing in Li- 
verpool had adopted the same method without having ac- 
quired a knowledge of Dr. Willcolk’s invaluable system, 
which, io reality, has nothing new init. Mr. Fryer asserts 
that he will make his pupils perfectly acquainted with the 
assimilation of coin, and the shortest method of calculating 
interest ever yet discovered. Mr. Fryer’s assimilation of 
coin is wonderful; reducing Irish money into English, and 
vice versa. The rule that Mr. F. gives for the assimila- 
tion of coin is in every arithmetic. 

The interest calculations are miserable, quite a bur- 
lesque, when compared with those which appeared in the 
Kateidoscope a short time ago. Mr. Fryer’s rule for 5 per 
cent. Every pound, for one month, is one penny. Re- 
quired the interest of £100, for twelve months, at 5 per 


cent. 











£ £ 
12)100 12)48 for 9 months. 12)70 for 8 months. 
8 4 4 5 10 
12 9 8 
£5 00 £116 £2 6 8 


Mr. Fryer has no rule for finding the interest for days: 
I say no rule, tor this reason, because the rules in the 
arithmetics are far superior to his would-be-wonderful 
roduction. Mr. Fryer’s rule for 6 per cent. per annum. 

ork for 5 per cent. and add 1-5th, andsoon. His other 
calculations might be very useful to a person who is un- 
uainted with figures; but to one possessing the least 
skill in caleulation, his grand method would be totally 
useless. I will give you a specimen of his mental calcula- 
tions: 
What will 48 oranges cost 1d. 2 3 4 5 6d. 7 8 9 10 
11d. each. Any person can see that the price of four 
dozen will be four times as many shillings as there are 
pence in the price of one. 

4 


8 at 4s. 60 at 6s. 
4 5 
4 6 


16s. £1 106. 
These are Mr. Fryer’s wonderful calculations. I shall 
conclude, for the present, by telling Mr. F. that I shall ex- 





sneer will effect nothing; it will be only ** telum imbelle 
sine iclu.” 


pose his good-for-nothing system.—-Yours, &c. 
Jan. 30, 1880. JULIA GRAHAM. 


The first, or butter question, resolves itself into 72-4 


can affirm that Mr. Fryer’s system 1s not what he repre- 


After having given a place to the foregoing letters, 

we readily give insertion te the following, merely 
premising, that it is usual, in such cases, to affix the 
residence of the parties certifying. 

Mr. FryEr perceiving, by a note to correspondents in 
the Mercury, that another attack (Mr. F. supposes a fare. 
well one, as he is leaving town) is going to be made on 
him, he will treat it with the same degree of contempt 
as the former, as it is evident it proceeds from jealousy and 
envy, that Mr. Fryer should have been so liberally pa. 
tronized, and have received so many fresh proofs of public 
approbation, by numerous testimonials from the most re. 
spectable and enlightened families and most competent 
judges. Those incendiaries, instead of doing Mr. Fryer 
the smallest injury, have rather tended materially to serve 
him—as it induced numbers to visit him and peruse the 
various testimonials he has received, which being so very 
favourable and satisfactory, several who came from cu. 
riosity alone,immediately became his pupils. How absurd, 
as well as truly ridiculous, must it be for any one or two 
persons to presume to depreciate a system, (because they 
are not equal to a thing of the kind,)—when nearly one 
thousand have declared it to exceed any that has ever been 
known or heard of; testimonials of which Mr. F. has in 
his possession, and ready to produce. Mr. F. will not 
trespass further on the kindness of the Editor, than by re. 
questing the insertion of the following letter, which ap. 
peared in the Albion and Courier, and which must, finally, 
silence his adversaries, and convince the public of the true 
value of his system : 

** Sirn,—Your being so good as to give the following a 
place in your valuable paper will greatly oblige your 
constant readers. 

** Perceiving in the Mercury an advertisement, or card, 
from Mr. Fryer, intimating his intention of shortly leav. 
ing Liverpool, we can’t aliow this gentleman to take his 
departure without expressing, in the warmest manner, our 
unanimous approbation of his most valuable system of 
short arithmeuc and mental calculation, which he has 
conveyed to us and our respective families, all of us con- 
ceiving it to be the shortest, easiest, and most accurate 
system we have ever known or heard of, as we are enabled 
to do most abstruse calculations with three or four figures, 
which betore occupied many figuresand much time. We 
particularly offer this testimonial from perceiving in the 
Mercury av attempt made to depreciate this gentleman's 
mode of instruction; but we conceive it to be out of the 
power of any one, particularly if they do not know his 
system, to say any thing that could possibly militate 
against it, as it appears that Mr. Fryer is the only gentle 
man to whom the late Dr. Willcolks, previous to his dee 
cease, ever communicated the secret, it being never pub. 
lished, and had been the study of years. Our reason for 
not giving our signatures in full is, some having an aversion 
to have their names in a public paper ; but our respective 
testimonials, with our names and address, are to be seen 
at Mr. Fryer’s class rooms. We depute the undernamed 
persons to sign for and in behalf of us: the number, if all 
signed, would exceed one hundred. 

** Lucy NAILor, THomas LawTon, 

ANNE SWANSON, JouN GREEN, 
ANNE LawrTon, Tuomas SuDLow.” 


Biographical otices. 


PERSONAL SKETCH OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON 











—>__ 
(From the Dublin Literary Gazette.) 

Those who judge of the Duke of Wellington’s counte- 
nance by the highly finished prints sold in the shops, 
judge erroneously ; the caricatures give much more ac- 
curate resemblances, and some of them possess an exact- 
ness of similitude to the original, which is exceedingly 
ludicrous ; for so far as his figure is concerned, one forgets 
that it is a caricature, and feels as if one were actually 
looking at the Duke, in whatever droll situation the cari- 
caturist has placed him. ‘The Duke has a remarkable 
countenance, such as having once been seen, will not easil 

be forgotten—it is very spare, the features are large an 

prominent, and the face unusually long, and out of pro- 
rtion to his figure, which is of the middle height, and 





as lean as if the diet of La Trappe were the ordinary 
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commons of Downing-street and Apsley House. It has 
been remarked that most very great men are little and 
lean: there is not a particle of ** portliness,” or grandeur 
of carriage, in the outward man of the Prince ef Water- 
loo, and Prime Minister of England ; no worse personifi- 
cation was ever seen of the abstract idea of a John Bull; 
nothing to remind a foreigner of the roast beef of old 
England, in those thin and bony features, and small body 
tightly dressed, in clothes which seem as if they were 
made for some one even smaller than the man who wears 
them. Yet his outward appearance is not unexpressive of 
his habitual character.—The Duke is extremely active, 
but never bustling ;—always getting rapidly through busi- 
ness, but never in a hurry—cool, quick, decided, perhaps 
despotic, but beyond all belief cool and firm, in circum. 
stances where almost any other living man would be dis- 
turbed and undecided. 

The two points in his general character, which most dis- 
tinguish it from that of other men, are undoubtedly his 
decision, and his noiseless activity. To both these, but 
more particularly the former, his military and political 
greatncss are chiefly owing ; the latter is the quality which 
appears most remarkable in the ordinary routine of his 
lofty station. The Duke is to be seen every where ; he ap- 

ts to have time for every thing; at home or in war, 
amusement is not relinquished for business, nor is busi- 
ness ever neglected for amusement. J remember one day 
last spring which I devoted to exhibiting the London lions 
to a college chum, who had come from Dublin to qualify 
himself for the Irish bar, by devouring the contents of 
sheep skins, in the substantial form of roast mutton, at 
the Inner Temple; we had the fortune at several stages 
of our day’s peregrination to cross the march of the Prime 
Minister; and an account of our several meetings may 
give some idea of how he spends a small part of his day. 

Any man who expects to make any thing of his day in 
London, must get up early. He ‘* who deliberates” (in 
hed) ** is lost.” We started therefore from the Salopian, 
at seven in the morning, to take a round of St. James’s 
Park before breakfast, and had got but half way from the 
entrance opposite the Horse Guards to Story's-gate, when 
we met the Duke, snuffing the morning air, and looking 
sharply about him, as if he intended to keep a strict eye 
on the park gardens, and see that the walks and borders 
were kept in due order. Presently he disappeared in the 
direction of Downing-street, and probably attended to 
business at home until eleven, when he went to the House 

« of Lords, which was his regular custom at that, the busiest 
period of the session. A little before three we found our- 
selves admiring the beautiful entrance to Hyde Park, 
lately erected. : 

A shower disturbing our dream of architectural delight, 
we took refuge in that ever ready asylum, a hackney 
coach, and as the cad let down the steps, a horseman rode 
briskly out from the scaffolded mansion of the Duke, and 
with umbrella aloft, dashed into the park down Constitu- 
tion-hill. ** Have I not seen that man somewhere before ?” 
said my companion. 

“Yes, you saw him this morning; it is the Duke of 
Wellington, he has been surveying the works going on at 
his house; a Cabinet Council has been summoned for three 
o’clock to-day; it now wants five minutes of that hour, 
and he will trot into Downing-street just as the Horse 
Guards begin to chime the four quarters. 

At half. past seven we were in the pit of the opera, Ma- 
libran was to sing, and the pit was filling fast, but the 
boxes were all empty, save one. ‘t Who is that early 
comer,” said the Templar, ‘* who sits more than half 
hidden by the curtain, in that box to the left, almost over 
the orchestra?” ‘* We shall see presently; there—he 
turns his head; it is the Duke of Wellington.” 

The opera bad not proceeded more than half an hour, 
when my companion, who had attended, I believe, much 
more to the Duke’s box than to the stage, informed me 
that he had disappeared. ‘* No doubt he has; Lord 
Winchelsea has given notice of a motion for to-night in 
the House of Lords, and the Duke has gone to he present 
at it; perhaps we had better follow his example, as you 
have seen the opera before, and may not again have so good 
an opportunity of witnessing a debate in the Lords.” The 
proposal was readily assented to, and in afew minutes, 
our carriage wheels were rattling over Palace-yard. The 
space below the bar in the House of Lords was unusually 
crowded ; however, we speedily took up the most conveni- 
ent position we could obtain, and listened to old Lord 
Eldon, who had a huge bundle of petitions to present, and 
something to say about every one of them; the Prime 
Minister had not yet come, and Lord Ellenborough sat 
alone on the treasury bench, but my companion soon called 
my attention from the grave and emphatic speech of ** the 
old Lord Chancellor,” to which I was listening, to a man 








with his back towards us, shoving the people aside, and 
making his way towards the bar. 

- 0 the deuce can that be,” said my friend, ** who 
forgets to-take off his hat, and comes here-with a thing | 
over his shoulders, which I suppose he intends for a cloak, / 
but I think it is his wife’s old blue petticoat, cut short ?>— 
See how he pushes on as if he intended to take the body 
of the house, by storm.—By Jupiter, he is lifting up the 
bar, sure enough, and going into the house.”’—** As well 
he may, I know his walk now, it is the Duke of Welling- 
ton, and why he thought proper to come in that way he 
knows best himself—there now, you see him sitting down 
on the treasury bench, without speaking to or looking at 
any body.” 

The Duke's natural manner of speaking is abrupt and 
rapid, and his utterance is thick and indistinct; of these 
defects he seems to be aware, for he labours to overcome 
them when addressing the House of Lords. His utter- 
ance is still thick, as if his mouth were too full of teeth, 
but he speaks deliberately, and expresses his ideas with 
clearness, brevity, and force. Yet were he nothing more 
than he appears in the House of Lords, the trumpet o 
fame would not proclaim the name of Wellington to the 
four corners of the world, nor would the goddess write it 
on her roll for posterity to read and wonder ; but when we 
see him on the treasury bench, listening to the tedious 
wrangle of a spiritless debate, we feel that we behold the 
man whose cool and searching eye ere now surveyed those 
dreadful battle fields planned by his own victorious genius, 
and won by the gallant troops who rushed into the jaws of 
death, at his brief bidding; and when we hear his voice 
dwelling, with somewhat painful deliberation, on matters 
relating to corn, or currency, we think of the ** Up guards, 
and at them,” which let loose the fury of ten thousand 
armed men, and swept, as with the besom of destruction, 
the vaunted invincibles of France. We wonder as we 
lock at his present employment, that one who has moved 
the guiding spirit of events, full of such vast import, and 
immediate peril, can bring himself to the dull details of 
parliamentary warfare. 

Sometimes, but very rarely, he seems to grow impatient 
of his civilian occupation ; and when he marches from his 
seat to the fire, in the House of Lords, turns his back to 
the grate, and gathering the skirts of his short frock coat 
under his arms, calls aloud to some noble peer who is on 
his legs to ** speak up,” we perceive that the soul is still 
the soul of the Field Marshal, though the voice is the 
voice of the First Lord of the Treasury. 

The Duke’s conversational manner 1s more indicative of | 
the man, than the manner of his speeches. Instead of 
‘* filling up” the conversation, as the phrase is, with 
questions or replies, in which the fruit of the sense lics 
but scantily scattered beneath the leaves of the words, he 
suffers pauses, or gaps of absolute silence in the colloquy, 
and then bursts forth with his thought, in the abrupt and 
rapid manner we have before mentioned. Apart from 
military affairs, in which it will be readily conceded that 
no man sees farther or more clearly than the Duke, I 
should be inclined to say, that his mind is deficient in ex- 
tent and profoundness of observation. No man grasps 
with more firmness, clearness, and certainty, that which 
his mind reaches at all, but habituated as he has been from 
his profession, to act promptly and decidedly upon the 
knéwledge he had received, he does not (it would seem) 
trouble himself to ponder upon remote consequences in his 
political deliberations. 
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ASMODEUVS’S DEFENCE OF PUNNING. 


(Extract from chap. 24 of the “ Magic Globe, or the Bottle Imp.”) 


[In the continuation of chapter 24th of the Bottle Imp, 
Asmodeus favours Ferdinand with a peep into a splendid 
ball-room ; and after describing to him two of the cha- 
racters figuring away, one as much too tall as the other 
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ing to him, to his unutterable astonishment and mortifica- 
tion, said, * As for you, Sir, you can’t sing at all.’ Is it 
not, my friend, a species of profanation to waste the fine 
music of Mozart upon such dancers? It reminds me of 
the well-known ircnical epigram ; 

* How well the music to the dancing suits, 

So Orpheus play’d, s0 danc’d the brutes.’ 

** After the sentence you have passed upon these gen- 
tlemen, it may surprise you (said Asmodeus) to hear that 
they are as vain of their persons as of their dancing, al- 
though the one is as much too tall as the other is too short. 
So wuch for their respective physical qualities; as for 
braine, although neither of them are conj::rors, the shorter 
of the two has there decidedly the advantage. The cele- 
brated Lord Bacon, when pressed to give his opinion of 
avery tall French Ambassador, replied, * Tall men are 
like houses of four or five stories, wherein, commonly, 
the uppermost room is the worst furnished.’ A remark 
which, however inapplicable it may be in many instances, 
is strictly verified in the case of our colossal friend.” 

** If these two youths are, as you say, enamoured of their 
own persons, (observed Ferdinand,) it proves that noscere 
teipsum is indeed a most difficult science. Whether Love 
be, as our poets and painters represent him, blind; or 
whether, as one of our modern bards sings, ‘ Love has 
eyes,’ I do not pretend to decide; but the vanity of these 
conceited youths leaves no doubt that sc/f-/ove is stone 
blind. Why, the little gentleman is absolutely in-kneed, 
and his tall companion bandy-legged !” : 

** That peculiarity in the figure of the latter (said As- 
modeus) once gave rise to a tolerable bon mot, (said Asmo- 
deus,) if you can tolerate a pun.” : : 

“Oh, out with it, my friend, by all means, (said Ferdi- 
nand;) I have a high relish for a pun in its proper sea- 
son; although your literary ’ pris and pedants affect to 
be scandalized at this bastard species of wit. It seers, 
however, that even that churlish literary bear, Doctor 
Johnson, though he asserted, for the sake of alliteration, 
that the man who would make a pun, would pick a pocket, 
was occasiona!ly guilty of the sin of literary squinting, as 
punning has heen appropriately called. What, for in- 
stance,was his remark to Mrs. Siddors buta pun? That 
lady, in the zenith of her popularity, visited the Doctor, 
who not finding a chair at hand to offer her, said, ‘ It is 
always thus, Madam; whenever you make your appear- 
ance, there are no seats to be had.’ For my part, I half 
suspect that the Doctor had concocted this pun beforehand, 
and had removed the chairs expressly for the purpose. 
But we are losing sight of our subject. You were about 
to relate a pun which was made on our tall, bandy-legged 
eae, when I interrupted you, for which I ought to apo- 
ogize.”” 

% By no means, (said Asmodeus.) So far from having 
an objection to the subject of puns, I shall be glad to re- 
sume it on some future occasion. Your solemn peda- 
gogues would persuade you that no man of genius could 
ever stoop to punning, forgetting that Swift, Foote, Fox, 
Sheridan, Erskine, Grattan, Curran, and Professor Por- 
son, were all punsters, although they were men of educa- 
tion, genius, and erudition. Apropos, do you recollect the 
Greek pun of Congreve ?” 

**I do not at this moment, (said Ferdinand ;) pray let 
us have it.”” 

** Rowe, the dramatist, was a great taker of snuff, and, 
when in company with wens pe one night, took sucha 
fancy to his friend’s box, and paid such incessant visits to 
it, that Congreve, by way of hint, wrote with a pencil on 
the lid of the box, the two Greck letters, p! Pp, (Fie! 
Rowe.” 

** This may be'called a classieal pun; and that which 
was made upon the tall gentleman was quite as good in 
its way.—One day, after surveying himself in the mirror 
with infinite satisfaction, turning round to a friend, he 


asked him if he did not think his figure bore some re- 
semblance to that of the statues of Hercules. 


The other, 











was too short, the conversation proceeds thus :— 

** I should have told you (said Asmodeus) that these 
rival gallants had a dispute, the other evening, on the 
score of their skill in dancing, when it was agreed to leave 
the matter to the arbitration of the maiden aunt. But 


who was one of those inveterate punsters who would rather 
lose his friend than his joke, replied, pointing to his kneer, 
—Like Hercules !—ah ! 

it—like the Hercules PAR-KNEES"—(F'arnese.) (0% 


by Jove, so you are, now I think of 











see, they are just beginning to foot it. Whata brace of 
dancing bears! Will it not, think you, be a tickle point 
to decide upon pretensions so nicely balanced ?” 

** From the specimen I have seen, (said Ferdinand.) I 


Eide Table. 








think the fair umpire must take a hint from Doctor Arne, 
when he had to settle a similar dispute between two actors 


of them, said, ‘ Sir, you are by far the worst singer I ever 
heard in the whole course of my life.’ The rival singer, 
on hearing this sentence passed, rubbed§ his hands in 





who had just come in by the stranger’s door, and was now 





ecstacy, anticipating his triumph, when the Doetor, turn. 


who made pretensions to singing. Having listened to 
: : Y . Wednesday27} 0 36 
both with exemplary patience, the Dector, turning to one Thureday’ 33 








Days. Morn, Bven-| Height, Festivals, &c. 
h.m.jh, m.jft. in. 
Tuesday -.26)——-} 0 9119 @ 
O 51/19 11 [Duke of Sussex born. 
1 13) 1 34/19 10 (1820. 
Friday ----29} 1 56] 2 20/19 O {King Geo. IV.’s Accession, 
Saturday..30} 2 44) 3 8/17 9 |King Charlies I. Martyr. 
Sunday--- 31] 3 34, 4 3/16 3 |4th Sund. after Epiphany. 
Monday -- 1} 4 33) 5 81410 [K. Geo. IV. Pro. 1820. 
Tuesday .. 2) 5 451 6 22/13 10 ‘Purification of B. V. Mary. 
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THE LOVE THAT NEVER DIES. 
—— 

Love sighed for immortality, 

And urged his birth divine; 

Asserted high his sovereignty, 

And boldly mocked at Time; 

But short his triumph, for, alas, 

A host of foes had he, 

And stern Experience raised her glass 
In silent mockery ; 

And Love beheld how slight his power 
er absence, time, and death ; 
Transient as dew upon the flower 
That mingles quick with earth ! 

And Love his quiver laid aside, 

His arrows, mourning, viewed ; 
Aud keen the struggle was with pride, 
And long ere Love, subdued, 
Owned, though his origin divine, 

His nature human still; 
The sport of fortune, change, and time, 
And wayward passions’ will; 

And prone upon the chilly ground 
Despairing Love deplored ; 
Yet mused if haply migit be found 
One heart—his own adored! 
One hallowed spot where he might live, 
Nesisting time and death ; 
One spot that might the wreck survive 
Of all of mortal birth ! 
And flitting o'er his memory past 
Full many a dazzling form; 

But each in turn had felt the blast, 
And yielded to the storm ; 

And Love his task had nigh forsook, 
And giv’n his labour o'er, 

When peered amid the waste a nook 
That vernal aspect wore ; 

And Love beheld, exulting there, 

His own dear empire free ; 

His own unchanging dwelling fair, 
Linked with eternity ! 
And quickly from the earth uprose 
Desponding Love to greet 

A spot 6o sacred of repose, 
So halcyon a retreat! 
And now as that perennial realm 
Nose beauteous on his sight, 

He seized his starry diadem, 
Again a form of light; 
And never from that hallowed shrine 
Could fate or fortune tear; 

A god confest, and all divine, 

He bloomed immortal there ! 

And wouldst thou know the bright abode 
Where love found lasting rest? 

It was—and worthy of the god— 

It was—a mother's breast! 

Liverpool. 





—— — 


Sona,—-PAT MALONE'S RETURN, 
—- 
In imitation of the real Irish Ballad. 


Neough, as | was walking one summer's morning 
Aloug the banks of the flowing Bann, 

I spied a damsel in sad lamentation, 
All for the loss of a faithless man. 





“Och,” says I, “‘ my fair one, What does disturb you, 
And what makes you thus for to sigh and moan?” 

She answered modestly, with looks enchanting, 
**Och, my heart fs bursting for you, Pat Malone.” 

1 stood amazed, but not displeased, 
To hear the sound of my Shela’s voice, 

For seven long years upon the briny ocean 
Had never changed my darling’s tender choice. 

I stepped up to her with soft emotions, 
And I clasped her close to my throbbing heart, 

“ Lie there, thou, all the joys that earth can give me, 
And your Pat, achushla, never will again desart.” 

«Cruel man; how could you /ave your own poor Shela, 
That loved you far more dearer than her life; 

I made a vow, and kissed your own red garters, 
That no other man should e’er make me his wife. 

I’ve thought my Pat just like that eel that waddles 
In the mud; for when we think we have it fasht, 

It slips straightway out from between our fingers ; 
But no—you'’re now my own dear Pat at lasht.” 

Then away we walked, and sweetly talked, 
To find out father O‘Donoghue, 

Who fashtened in the bands of holy wedlock 
The blushing Shela and her lover true. 

Now all you fair maidens, by me take warning, 
And never casht your firsht love away, 

For many’s the dark and the rainy morning 
Turns out a bright and sunshiny day. 

Liverpool, Jan. 11, 1830. H. 





VERSES TO THE MEMORY OF AN INFANT. 


— 
‘+ A stem of the earth, and a radiance of heaven.” —Hogg. 


Sweet bud of beauty! doomed to die 
*Neath winter’s withering sway ! 

To blossom, where no zephyrs sigh, 
In climes of endless day. 


Alas! no more thy budding charms 
Shall yield delight to all 

Who saw thee late in Beauty’s arms, 
Nor dreamt thy early fall. 


We'll strew thy lowly bed of rest 
With wild flowers of the lea; 
For sorrow wrings that gentle breast, 
So lately blest by thee. 
Liverpool, Jan. 16, 1830. R. M. 





LORD BYRON. 
—_ 
There is a melancholy letter from Lord Byron to Mr. 
Dallas, dated 11th October, 18)1, in which he says—** It 
seems as though I were to experience in my youth the 
greatest misery of age. My friends fall around me, and 
I shall be left a lonely man before I am withered. Other 
men can always take refuge in their families; I have no 
resource but my own reflections, and they present no pros- 
pect here or hereafter, except the selfish satisfaction of 
surviving my betters. I am, indeed, very wretched. . .” 
*©Of the same date (says Mr. Moore) with this melan- 
choly letter, are the following verses, never before printed, 
which he wrote in answer to some lines received from a 
friend, exhorting him to be cheerful, and to * banish care.’ 
They will show with what gloomy fidelity, even while 
under the pressure of recent sorrow, he reverted to the 
disappointment of his early affection, as the chief source of 
all his sufferings and errors, present and to come :— 
* Newstead Abbey, Oct. 11, 1811. 

‘Oh, banish care’—such ever be 

The motto of thy revelry, 

Perchance of wine, when wassail nights 

Renew those riotous delights, 

Wherewith the children of despair 

Lull the lone heart, and ‘ banish care.’ 

But not in morn’s reflecting hour, 

When present, past, and future lower, 

When ail I love is changed, is gone, 

Mock with such taunts the woes of one 

Whose every thought—but let them pass— 

Thou knows't lam not what I was. 





But, above all, if this world hold 
Place in a heart that ne’er was cold, 
By all the powers that men revere, 
By all unto thy bosom dear, 

Thy joys below, thy hopes above, 
Speak—speak of any thing but love. 


’T' were long to tell, and vain to hear 
The tale of one who scorns a tear; 
And there is little in that tale 
Which better bosoms would bewail. 
But mine has suffered more than wejl 
*T would suit philosophy to tell. 

I've seen my bride another’s bride, 
Have seen her seated by his side— 
Have seen the infant which she bore 
Wear the sweet smile the mother wore, 
When she and I in youth have smiled, 
As fond and faultless as her child ; 

Have seen her eyes, in cold disdain, 

Ask if I felt no secret pain; 

And I have acted well my part, 

And made my cheek belie my heart, 
Returned the freezy glance she gave, 
Yet felt the while that woman’s slave; 
Have kissed, as if without design, 

The babe, which ought to have been mine, 
And show’d, alas, in each caress, 

Time had not made me love the less. 


But let this pass—I'll whine no more, 
Nor seek again an Eastern shore; 
The world befits a busy brain— 
I'll hie me to its haunts again. 
But if in some succeeding year, 
When Britain’s ‘ May is in the sere,’ 
Thou hear’st of one whose deepening crimes 
Suit with the sablest of the times— 
Of one, whom Love nor Pity sways, 
Nor hope of fame nor good men’s praise; 
One, who in stern Ambition’s pride, 
Perchaace not blood shall turn aside; 
One ranked in some recording page 
With the worst anarchs of the age; 
Him wilt thou know—and knowing, pause, 
Nor with the effect forget the cause. 

The anticipation of his own future career in these con- 
cluding lines, are of a nature, it must be owned, to awaken 
more of horror than of interest, were we not prepared by 
so many instances uf his exaggeration in this respect, not 
to be startled at any lengths to which the spirit of self. 
libelling would carry him. It seemed as if with the 
power of painting fierce and gloomy personages, he had 
also the ambition to be himself the dark * sublime he 
drew,’ and that in his fondness for the delineation of 
heroic crime he endeavoured to fancy, where he could not 
find, in his own character, fit subjects for his pencil.— 
Moore's Life of Byron. 

(To be continued.) 





HEADS OF ENGLISH HISTORY IN VERSE, 
WITH A MNEMONIC COUPLET CONTAINING THE YEAR IN WHICH 
EACH KING ASCENDED THE THRONES. 





—__ 
(Continued from our last.) 
JONN, SURNAMED SANSTERRE, OR LACKLAND, 1199. 
John, surnam’d Lackland, ’tis said to his shame, 
To the Pontiff of Rome a mean vassal became. 
His barons, indignant, then marshall'd their bands, 
And the fam’d Magna Charta obtained from his hands; 
But charters and oaths were unable to bind 
A monarch possessing so treach'rous a mind ; 
His standard he rais’d, and his influence tried ; 
But fever assail’d him,—he sicken'd and died. 


The treacherous John found his barons so stiff 
That he signed Magna Charta—though "twas in a TiFF. 
199 


Hewry III. suRNAMED OF WINCHESTER, 1216. 
The next in succession is Henry the Third, 
Who seldom regarded his oath or his word ; 

The sums he exacted he lavishly spent, 

And show’d his profusion wherever he went. 
His barons, at length, were in battle array’d, 
And Henry, near Lewes, a prisoner was made ; 
But peace was restor’d, after Leicester was slain, 
And war raged no more till the end of the reign. 


Third Henry, to show and profusion devoted, 
Was scarce for a single good quality NoTED. 
12 6 
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Epwarb I., SURNAMED LONGSHANKS, 1272. 
Edward, call’d Longshanks, from all that we hear, 
Was very successful, but very severe ! 

In Wales and in Scotland his terrors he spread, 

And the blood of their poets and warriors he shed. 

In London alone, of the Jews, as they say, 

Two hundred and eighty he hang’d in one day ; 

But this as an act of stern justice wasdone; 

Anda prince the Welsh found in the birth of his son. 


First Edward, nam’d Longshanks, made the Cambrian 


bards flinch, ’ 
He was tall, though we don’t know his height toan INCH: 
272 





Epwarp II., SURNAMED OF CAERNARVON, 1307. 
King Edward the Second, Caernar von surnamed, 
Was chiefly for follies and sufferings famed. 
His fav’rites his time and affections engross’d, 
‘Till his queen proved untrue, and his sceptre was lost. 
Deposed and despised, to the Tower he went, 
And from prison to prison was afterwards sent $ 
There, at leisure, he mourn’d over scenes that were past, 
And by ruffians was cruelly murder’d at last. 


Second NED, with bold Bruce had a terrible task— 
Was depos'd, and then murder’d by ruffians in MaSK. * 
3 


O07 
Note by the Printer’s Devil. 
® Assassins generally use masks; but whether those who 
murdered Edward wore them or not, it is necessary here to 
use a poet’s license, and assume that they did: besides, if 
they did not, they ought to have done, as such scoundrels 
should have been ashamed of their faces. 








NUMEROUS FRAUDS having been practised on the 
Public by unprincipled Shopkeepers, in imposing Bask IM1- 
rations of MACASSAR OIL of injurious qualities, instead 
of the Genuine, 

A. ROWLAND awyp SON, 
Sole Proprietors of the Genuine, 
Desirous of protecting the Public from Impositions, respect- 
fully solicit Ladies and Gentlemen, on purchasing, not te 
take any without being inclosed with a Pamphlet in a 
wrapper, sealed ateach end with the Nameand Address, 
and signed on the Label in Red. 

* A,.ROWLAND and SON, 20, HATTON-GARDEN,” 
countersigned ‘* ALEX. ROWLAND,” Price 3s. 6d,, 73., 
10s. 6d., and 21s. per bottle.—All other Prices, or without 
the Wrapper, are Counterfeits. 

This Oil is composed of Vegetable ingredients, which pre- 
serves the Hair, to the latest period of life—promotes a luxu- 
riant growth; produces lasting and beautiful Curls, which 
damp weather or exercise cannot affect; renders Hair that 
is harsh and dry, soft, silky, glossy, elegant, and beautiful; 
is invaluable in the Nursery, as due attention to Children’s 
Hair is of the greatest importance; produces WHISKERS, 
EYEBROWS, &e. 

The SKIN and COMPLEXION protected from Cold Winds 
and Damp Atmospheres, by 
ROWLAND'S KALYDOR, 
which possesses properties of surprising ene) gy, in producing 
delicate White Neck, Hands, and Arms, and imparting a 

beautiful juvenile bloom to the complexion. 

Its soothing and ameliorating properties immediately 
allays the smarting irritability of the skin produced by Cold 
Winds or damp atmosphere; assuages Inflammation; heals 
harsh and rough Skin; removes Cutaneous Eruptions, and 
produces a beautiful Complexion; it affords soothing relief 
to Ladies nursing their Offspring in healing Soreness; and 
Gentlemen, after shaving, will find it allay the smarting 
pain, and render the Skin smooth and pleasant: thus to the 
Traveller, whose avocations expose him to various changes 
of weather, it proves an infallible specific, a prompt resource, 
and, as conducing to comfort, a pleasing appendage and in- 
valuable acquisition. 

Sold in Half-pints at 4s. 6d. each, and Pints at 8s. 6d. each. 

CAUTION.—To prevent Imposition, and by authority of 
the Hon. Commissioners of Stamps, the Name and Address 
of ‘the Proprietor is engraved on the Government Stamp, 
affixed on the Cork of each genuine Bottle. 

A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, Hatton-garden. 

The GENUINE is Sold by Mr. Danson, Perfumer, 46, Bold- 
strect; Mr. Rennie, Perfumer, 70, Lord-street; Mr. Tetley, 
Perfumer, 49, Church-street; Mr. Gore, Printer, Castle- 
street; E. Bradford, Old Haymarket, and 52, Richmond- 
row: Mr. Newland, Mr. Shirley, and Mr. Whittaker, Per- 
fumers, Liverpool; Mr. Bowden, Perfumer, and Mr. Wil- 
liams, Perfumer, Chester; and by all Perfumers and Medi- 
cine Venders throughout Europe. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
Barometer | Extreme, Uhermo-|Extreme State of Kemarks 
during | meter jheat @u- the Wind at 
noon, Night. |moroing jrin Day.! at noon. nosn 
Jan. 
13 129 80; 32 O| 34 0} 36 0 | N.E. {Snow. 
14 |29 80! 27 0! 32 O| 37 O N.N.E.|Cloudy. 
15 |} 29 80| 32 0} 35 0} 38 O| N.E. |Rain. 
16 |} 29 80] 33 0} 36 O}| 38 O|} N.E. |Cloudy. 
17 | 29 74; 32 Oj 36 O| 38 O S.E. jCloudy. 
18 |29 74/27 O} 28 O; 32 0 S.E. |Cloudy. 
19129 43; 16 0} 17 0} 26 0 S.E. |Fair. 











19th, Extreme cold during night, 16 degrees being the 
lowest temperature recorded in Liverpool for several years. 
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Christras Amusements. 





**VIVE LA BAGATELLE.” 
ial 
SUBLIME CONUNDRUMS, &c. 
By BitLy BuLAck, JUN. AND Co. 
i -— 
ANSWERS TO THE CONUNDRUMS IN OUR LAST. 

27. [cure. (I see you are he.) 

28. You’re teasing it—(your tea’s in it.) 

29. Because it is over the whey. 

NEW CONUNDRUMS. 

30. Why is the heir to the Marquis Cholmondely like 
an uncivilized man living on a rock ? ; 

31. Why is a printer the most likely person in the 
world to take cold ? ; 

32. Why is a printer likely to become a pattern of 
virtue ? . : 

33. What street in London is best adapted to rearing of 
cattle and producing milk ? a 

34. In what part of Switzerland is there the most ficti- 
tious currency ? ; 

35. What country does a sailor daubed with pitch most 
resemble ? 

36. Why is a negro sentinel a very low character ? 

37. Why is a man hung for forgery like a public officer 
temporarily deprived of his pay ? 


ANSWER TO THE ENIGMA, 


XIV. 
Friend V, although thou’st rack'd thy brain, 
Thy enigma still is much too plain ; 
For every one that reads must pen 
The answer is the letter N. 





SS Se ——— -_— 
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Che Bouquet. 
“‘1 have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 





WHAT IS GENTILITY ? 
A MORAL TALE. 
——=- 

(Continued from our last.) 





CHAPTER XIV. 

The Dranieg Room night at last arrived. Maria’s 
and Catharine’s dresses were exactly alike; as Ca- 
tharine paid for both, Maria could not refuse that 
they should be so. The materials were the most 
elegant they could find, and made up in the very ex- 
treme of fashion. 

Maria promised to dress at Mrs. M‘Carty’s, in 
order to assist at Catharine’s toilette, as not a crea- 
ture in the house was able to do so. 

The family were at tea when Catharine entered 
the parlour in order to exhibit herself. Every eye 
was turned on her, and until they had taken a full 
survey, no one spoke. At last her father exclaimed, 
“Why, girl, you are not half dressed! you should 
finish off before we can pass judgment.” 

“ Why, pray,”’ said Catharine, “what is wanting? 
Iam sure Tamas completely dressed as money or 
hands can make me.” 

“ Completely dressed!” replied her father, in as- 
tonishment ; “ why, child, you are half naked—you 
certainly never intend to be seen in that plight; 
why, I wonder you an’t ashamed to let these boys 
see you so. Run, run, child, and put something on 
your neck and arms.”’ 

“ Indeed I shall do no such thing!” cried Catha- 
rine, with a toss of her head—“I am dressed as I 
ought to be.’ 

“But indeed you shali,” said her father, reso- 
lutely, “or not one inch shall you stir this night. 
Why, do vou suppose I would let you disgrace your- 
self, and me too, by goirg out in such a plight? 
Folks might well think I skimpt you in clothes if I 
did ; though gracious knows, you had money enough 
to buy not only a body and sleeves to your gown, 
but atrain too, as long as queen Esther’s in the 
picture.” 

“Catharine was going angrily to reply, when her 





mother interrupted her by saying, “Indeed, Kitty, 
though I allow your dress may be raal genieel, not 
being able to say to the contrary, vet [ must say, I 
am of your father’s side for this once—not that I 
think it disgracefel ; for how can any thing be dis- 
graceful that is raal genteel? but, child, Tam sure 
and sartin you would ketch your death a cold ; and 
that’s to what I canaot be consenting, even for the 
sake of raal gentility.” 

The discussion was interrupted by the entrance of 
Miss Lenox, who had remained up stairs to put the 
finishing hand to her dress, after despatching that of 
her dear friend. 

They all turned their eyes on her; and to Mr. 
M‘Carty’s surprise, she, too, was not, in his estima- 
tion, more than half dressed. 

“ And so, Miss,”’ said he, “ you’re going with only 
half a dress on, too!” 

“A half dress, Sir! why, I assure you it is a fuld 
dress—the very fullest dress that is worn.” 

“Really!” said the old gentleman: “if I hada 
yard stick here, I think I should prove the dress you 
have taken off is twice as full.” 

“Dear Sir! why, when you saw me a few hours 
ago, I was absolutely undressed !”” 

“ Well!” said Mr. M‘Carty, raising his hands and 
eyes, “why, Miss, you would persuade me not to be 
lieve my own eyes. Sure that chintz gown you had 
on was close round your throat, and the sleeves 
came clear to the tips of your fingers, so that nobody 
could see any part of your skin but your face, and 
now you have nothing atall at all on but a petticoat, 
and that with scarce a bit of a body to it; and as 
for sleeves, [am sure I see no sleeves.” 

“ Dear Sir, how you talk! Are not these sleeves?” 

“Sleeves, indeed! That bit of a lace ruffle, a 
sleeve!” 

“Tt is only because you do not know what is the 
fashion, Sir; if you did you would know this is the 
fullest dress.” 

“ You’re enough to put a body in a passion,” said 
Mr. M‘Carty, fumbling about his feet as if he could 
scarcely sit still, “ You wouid persuade me I don’t 
know my own mother tongue—that I don’t know 
English—a full dress, indeed! But L tell you what i 
do know, Miss,—that if it is the fashion, its the fool- 
ishest fashion that foolish people ever invented, not 
to talk of its indecency ; it’s a fashion that may suit 
ghosts and spirits, but not one that has flesh and 
blood ; that has feeling in it, and that may freeze to 
death such bitter cold weather as this.” 

“ Oh, Sir, we do not think about feeling.” 

“ Well, then, if you have not thought for yourselves, 
the more need your old fathers should think for you, 
and so, Miss Kitty, please to go and put some clothes 
on, or, in the gibberish of this young lady, go and 
undress yourself—for not one step shall you go in that 
fullest of dresses.” 

Catharine was about to remonstrate, but Maria 
whispered something in her ear, and she dutifully 
submitted, and soon returned with a plain morning 
dress on. 

To this Mrs. M‘Carty objected; but Catharine 
gave her mother a wink, which silenced her; and 
away went the young ladies. Her father, anxious 
lest she should take cold, lifted her in his arms over 
the snow-covered pavement; but as he stowed her 
in the carriage, she took good care he should not 
see the band-box that was init. ‘Timothy did the 
same kind oflice for Maria, and jumping in, said he 
would see them safe to Mr. Benson’s. They laughed 
heartily at the way they had cheated the old gentle 
man. 

In Maria’s room Catharine soon re-assumed her 
evening dress, and in a little while Mrs. Benson 
joined them, and they set off. 

Much to the relief of the young ladies, they were 
shown into a parlour where they could warm them 
selves, after a ride of more than two miles, and take 
a last peep in the glass, to see that all was right, be- 
fore they were ushered into the Drawing Room. The 
old Senator and Mrs. Benson led the way; Mr. 
Benson had Maria’s hand, of which he made her 
sensible more than once as he led her up stairs ; 
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and a member of Congress, who boarded in the same 
house, took charge of Catharine. 

The rooms were crowded when they entered ; the 
awkward timidity of Catharine was not observed; 
and they both felt relieved from half their fears by 
being thus hidden in the throng. After making 
their courtesies to the President and his lady, who 
stood near each other, they followed Mrs. Benson to 
seats, but were unavoidably separated from her; and 
sitting, as they did, among a crowd to whom even 
their faces were unknown, all of whom, except them- 
selves, were gaily laughing and talking perfectly at 
their ease, our young ladies felt as forlorn and un 
comfortable as possible, and thought every eye 
turned on them. ‘The entrance of all the members 
of the diplomatic corps in succession soon engaged 
not only their attention, but that of the rest of the 
company. It was some great day among these 
foreign courtiers, their respect for which was marked 
by an unusual display of jewels and gold embroi- 
dery, by ribands, to which hung diamond stars, 
crosses, and I know not what, which made them 
quite a raree show to our plain republicans. When 
Madame Scvigne describes a day of great happiness, 
she calls it “ a day embroidered with silk and gold.” 
What a happy evening would this have been for our 
citizens, could they have formed the same estimate 
of happiness, for seldom had such a display of 
courtly grandeur taken place. At this period the 
diplomatic corps was unusually numerous ; four of 
the Ministers had their wives and families with 
them, and constituted in themselves a_ brilliant 
circle. ; 

Could these embroidered gentlemen have heard 
the remarks, and seen the accompanying smile, of 
most of the company, as they made their turn round 
the room, how destitute of all taste would they have 
pronounced them to be; and it is very likely that 
they did sometimes perceive the smile and hear the 
remarks which their ribands and embroidery excited, 
and on that very account it is probable that they 
deemed us such savages. Yet, on second thoughts, 
this cannot be so either—for it is the savage who 
admires and loves finery ; and those who are farthest 
removed from the savage state, whose reason is most 
cultivated, and whose taste is most refined, regard it 
the least. 

Well, really, now this is very strange, and produces 
a result IT never dreamed of; since, if the fact is 
true, we, the plain simple citizens of a republic, 
must have mounted higher in the grade of intellect 
than the most polished nations of Europe. Now, 
with all the pride of an American, I do not pretend 
that this is possible. ‘The premises, therefore, must 
be wrong: notwithstanding the excessive love of 
paint, feathers, gold and silver ornaments, commen 
to savages wherever they are found ; notwithstanding 
the pomp, riches, dazzling brilliancy, and unrivalled 
splendour of the Asiatic courts, such examples can- 
not, do not, prove that a fondness for such distine- 
tions is proportioned to the ignorance of those who 
use them. Ko, no; it must be as so many foreigners 
have declared, that we are “ absolute savages,’ because 
our Chief Magistrate wears a plain coat, and is 
without ornament, without attendance, and without 
guards; because we have neither splendid palaces, 
nor splendid costumes, nor splendid fétes! Because 
we have no high rank but that given by high talents; 
no distinctions but those conferred by virtue; and | 
that our great men have neither great fortunes nor | 
great connexions; their whole greatness consisting 
in having great souls! Now, what can be more 
savage than these primeval distinctions? It must, 
then, be true, and as some of these courtly foreigners, 
after passing several years among us, have assured 
their countrymen on their return, “that we are yet | 
in a state of barbarisin, and mere savages.” 

But had any of them noticed the fixed and admir- 
ing gaze of our young ladies, and overheard their 
exclamations, they might have allowed them some 
taste. “Oh, how beautiful—how rich !—did you 
ever see any thing like that hanging on Monsicur’s 
breast?) Why, I declare it glitters more than a real 
star!’ 





“To be sure,” replicd Maria, “to be sure; did 
you think stars shone as bright as diamonds ?” 

“ Well, at last,” said Catharine, “I can know by 
my own eyes what diamonds are ;—I declare, Maria, 
there is nothing I wanted to go to London so much 
for, as to see the lords and ladies, and pearls and 
diamonds ;—I never read a nevel but I was almost 
dying with curiosity.” 

“ And now, without crossing the Atlantic, you sce 
all these surprising things,” said Maria. 

“Yes; but to tell you the honest truth, Maria, I 
am sadly disappointed. ‘lhe diamonds do not shine 
half so bright as | expected; and as for the pearls, 
they make no show at all!” 

“ But the lerds and ladies?” inquired Maria. 

“Why, in them, tvo,?’ said Catharine, “I am 
equally disappointed. I declare, if it were not for 
their coats, I couldn’t tell the counts and barons 
from other men. I imagined they would have quite 
a different look—something about them that would 
make one feel and know that they were noblemen ; 
but so far from it, I declare, that, and that, and that 
gentleman, (pointing out some genteel and fine. 
fooking men,) come much nearer my idea of nobility 
than any of these others; and to tell you another 
thing that strikes me, a full suit of black is not only 
more becoming, but to me has something more im- 
posing, than an embroidered coat,—though I must 
own it is very fine ;—but the deuce is, it makes one 
look more at the coai than the man.” 

“ Upon my word, Catharine, that is a good hit; I 
declare it is just what I felt myself ;—I have been 
so taken up in examining the embroidery, sword, 
ribands, stars, &c. &c. that I never thought about 
the man that wore them any more than I do about 
the pedlar whose fine things [ am examining.” 

But this amusement could not always last ; even 
our novices were soon tired of looking at this foreign 
splendour, and again felt lonely and awkward. The 
seats around them were now deserted. Mrs. M—d—n 
had gone into the music-room, and except a few po- 
liticians, who stood in scattered knots, this large 
room wis new solitary, which a minute before had 
been crowded almost to suffocation. 

“ We must positively muster up courage to fol- 
low,” said Maria; “it is dreadful to be left so for- 
lorn!? And she was just rising, when Mr. Benson 
entered from the opposite room, throwing his eyes all 
around in search of them. He eagerly approached, 
with fifty apologies from his wife, who had sent him, 
he said, to look for and bring them to her, as she 
had unintentionally been hurried into another apart- 
meut. He gave one arm to each of the young ladies. 
But they found it impossible to advance far-—the 
crowd was impassable. 

“Why, what is to be seen in this room?” asked 
Catharine. 

“ Nothing more than was to be seen in the other,”’ 
replied Mr. Benson. 

“ What are they doing, then?” reiterated Catha. 
rine. 

“ Nothing more than they did in the other room,”’ 
returned Mr. Benson, smiling. 

“If there is nothing extraordinary to be seen or 
done here,” said Catharine, “I cannot imagine why 
they all left the drawing-room in such haste, and 
hurried into this smaller room so eagerly. You 
are laughing at me,” said she, seeing Mr. Benson 
smile, “ and imposing on our ignorance, I suspect.” 

** Positively no,” returned he. 

“ Well,” said Maria, “there must be something 
to hear, then; have not I guessed right?” 

Mr. Benson shook his head, saying, “ Judge for 
yourself; do you hear in this room any thing more 
than you heard in the other room?” 

“Nothing, nothing!” exclaimed both the young 
ladies ; “ we hear nothing but a loud and confused 
murmur of voices.’ 

“ And yet,” said Mr. Benson, “ this crowd pressed 
eagerly into this apartment, and stand here packed 
so close that they can scarcely move a finger, to hear 
the celebrated Mrs. —— perform on the harp, and 
the celebrated Miss —— sing.” 





ves 


“ Really,” said Maria, “ they show no great anxiety 
to hear; they talk faster and louder than they did jn 
the drawing-room. IfI were the performer, I should 
be quite vexed.” 

“At any rate,” said Catharine, “T think tho 
who want to talk might stay in the other room, and 
leave those who are fond of listening to the music,” 

“Those would be very few, I assure you,’ said 
Mr. Benson; “ the fact is, young ladies, the music 
is not the attraction, but Mrs. M—d—n. Wherever 
she moves, the crowd follows. Take care, take care,” 
said he, drawing them from the door into a corner. 
“take care, the tide of fashion turns again, ani 
pours so rapidly along, you will be borne away, if 
you do not retreat.” 


rawing. 


The crowd was again in motion; such a Dressing 


such a squeezing, to get back into the 
room. 

They soon succeeded; and in the music-room re. 
mained only a few young ladies and gentlemen, who 
lingered round the instrument. 

“At this rate,”? said Maria, “we shall never be 
able to rejoin Mrs. Benson.” 

“Why, I fear so,” replied Mr. Benson, “ unless 
I can get an aid-de-camp; Here,” said he, to a gen 
tleman of his acquaintance who was passing near 
him, “Jones, give your arm to this young lady,— 
Miss M‘Carty, Mr. Jones,—while I give mine to 
Miss Lenox ; and let us try, with this reinforcement, 
to make our way to the upper end of the room, 
where we shall find Mrs. Benson.” 

This arrangement made, they plunged into the 
crowd, and were soon separated ; Mr. Jones success. 
fully explored his way, and put Miss M‘Carty under 
the care of Mrs. Benson. 

Miss Lenox and her guide were not so fortunate, 
though I do not know that they could be called un. 
fortunate, if judged by the pleased and animated 
expression of their countenances, as they sat ona 
little sofa that stood in a recess behind the company, 
when being wearied with the exertion of trying to 
make their way through the crowd, Mr. Benson pm. 
posed they should rest themselves. And it so f. 
pened that they forgot themselves; and it was not 
until the room was so thinned of company, that they 
could see and be seen from the opposite side, that 
Miss Lenox, lifting her eyes, discovered Mrs. Benson 
and Miss M‘Carty, and immediately proposed join- 
ing them. Mrs. Benson politely regretted the sepa 
ration that had taken place, and introduced them to 
several agreeable men who were standing near her. 
The circle soon enlarged, and the young ladies were 
made acqueinted with some persons of distinction, 
whom they had been anxious to know. 

“ Do you see,” said a gentleman to Mrs. Benson, 
“how gracious our lady Presidentess is, and how 
assiduous that little man is !?? 

“They seem more than usually interested,” an- 
swered Mrs. Benson ; “is there any particular reason 
why they should be so?” ’ 

“None in the world,” said he, shrugging his 
shoulders, “except that one is reviewing, and the 
other is being reviewed.” ; 

“ You are enigmatical,”” said Mrs. Benson. 

“Not at all,” replied the gentleman ; “ that is the 
celebrated Scotch Reviewer J——. You cannot be 
surprised that any one and every one stands in awe 
of, and would willingly propitiate this despot of 
public opinion; he, whose breath can blast laurels 
in their freshest bloom, or revive and renovate those 
that are crushed and withered: or, without a meta- 
phor, he who can bestow or destroy fame; the 

eenness of whose penetration no fault or error can 
escape, though hidden beneath brilliant images an 
mighty words; whose judgment is weighty and irte- 
sistible as the club of Hercules; whose wit is pierc- 
ing and anerring as the darts of Apollo; who, ia 
knowledge, is as rich as Cresus; and, in his deci- 
sions, as just as Minos, and as inexorable as Pluto. 
Such being his attributes, is it wonderful that he 
governs public opinion with a déspotic sway ?” 

“And his only sceptre a pen?” inquired Mrs. 
Benson. 

“Ob! Madam, surely you need not be told, itis 
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the most powerful sceptre in the universe. What 
nations does it not govern? What prejudices has 
it not conquered? What chains has it not broken? 
What evils has it not redressed? What blessings 
has it not bestowed? It commands the past, the 
resent, and the future. It confers immortality 


saat enduring than brass or marble, and possesses 
a power more omnipotent than kings and armies ; 


a power which even Time, before whom nations and 

empires have fallen, cannot resist. Wielding such 
a seeptre, then, is he not terrible? But, without 
any joking on the subject, I assure you, Madam, I 
think J—— one of the most extraordinary men of 
the age: one who has a greater variety of knowledge 
than is usually found connected with an equal de- 
gree of depth and correctness, and who has, by the 
power of his own mind, gained a more omnipotent 
influence over public opinion than any other modern 
writer. He is a most extraordinary man, you may 
depend on it, Madam.” 

“He is rather too much of an innovator for me,’’ 
sail Mrs. Benson. “I prefer the good old-fashioned 
opinions of my friends of the Quarterly ; they ad- 
here, with unshaken fidelity, to old institutions, old 
customs, old principles, and even old prejudices ; 
which, believe me, requires courage and firmness, 
in these overturning, new modelling, and revolu- 
tionizing days, and——” 

She was interrupted in her eulogium by the ap. 
proach of the President. She had long and inti- 
mately known Mr. M—d—n, as, since her marriage, 
her husband had always been in public life. 

He accosted her in that manner so peculiarly his 
own, and which, when he conversed with ladies, 
was as unlike his manner when conversing with 
gentlemen, as that of a different person. In fact, 
Mr. M—d—n had, apparently, two characters,—to 
each of which belonged a different set of manners, 
a different set of looks; and those who only knew 
him in his public station as a politician and states- 
man, though they might feel respect and admira- 
tion, would, certainly, have no warmer feelings 
excited. When merely a listener or spectator, his 
countenance exhibited the contemplative cast of a 
philosopher, whose placidity had never been dis- 
turbed by strong or conflicting passions. At such 
times, the mild serenity of his aspect was like the 
repose of nature in the stillness of moonlight. But 
when the powers of his mind were called into action, 
another set of muscles were put in motion ; his brow 
was knit, deep and strong lines gathered on his fore- 
head, and the stern expression of his countenance 
presented a contrast to its previous stillness and se- 
renity, as striking as that of the lake whose smooth 
and glassy surface is suddenly roughened into far- 
rows by the rising of the wind. ‘Then, to the deep 
lines of thought thus developed, was added that air 
ofunyielding determination, which left his opponent 
nothing to hope for from the powers of persuasion 
or eloquence; who felt at once, that if in the intel- 
lectual combat he had any chance of victory, it must 
be from opposing strong arguments, weighty reasons, 
and undeniable facts; since lighter weapons would 
prove as ineffectual as the arrows hurled against the 
impenetrable shield of Ajax. His manners, cold, 
cautious, and reserved, repelled familiarity, checked 
confidence, and chilled sympathy, and were sufficient 
to verify the assertion of Sallust, when he says, 
“4 politician has no heart.” 

But no sooner did he address a lady, than the con- 
templative placidity of the at a cold 
reserve of the politician, equally vanished: the deep 
lines of thought were lost in smiles, and his coun- 
tenance became radiant with omg rg and good 
humour. ‘Those mild, blue eyes, which the moment 
before seemed made only to contemplate intellectual 
truths, now sparkled with pleasure; and in their 
corners lurked £ frolic mischief, and sportive satire. 


His mouth, too! what a playful archness—what a 
good-humoured raillery were obvious on lips which, 
while they flattered, seemed to contradict the words 








they uttered by the equivocal expression which hung 
In truth, his whole manner, as well as 


about them. 





countenance, changed, His mind no longer in col- 
lision with mind, the weapous of attack or defence 
were thrown aside, while he yielded to relaxation 
and amusement. On such occasions he never 
thought of serious conversation, but trifled in the 
most agreeable manner, and displayed a wit as harm- 
less as it was brilliant; but the keen flash that 
sometimes stole from his eye betrayed, that, if harm- 
less, it was benevolence, and not want of power that 
made it so, 

But it was in domestic life, and only in domestic 
life, when surrounded by the objects of his affection 
and his most familiar friends, that Mr. M—d—n 
could be truly appreciated. ‘Those who have seen 
him beneath his own roof, in the midst of an ad- 
miring circle whom he enlivened by his gaiety, and 
enlightened by his wisdom, have seen philosophy in 
its most amiable form; but those only who have 
seen him the tender and respectful son of an aged 
and venerated mother—the kind, polite, and atten- 
tive husband—the candid, communicative, and con- 
fiding friend—the hospitable and cordial host—the 
benefactor and guardian of his slaves—they only 
can know Mr. M—d—n as a man, though all the 
world may known him as a statesman. 

“T come to reprove you,” said he, with one of 
those arch smiles which contradicted his words, 
since he certainly meant, “ I come to admire you.” 

“And in what have I sinned ?”? asked Mrs. Ben- 
son, in the same playful tne. 

“Why, are we not commanded,” asked he, “ not 
to hide our light? and you surely must have hidden 
yours, or I should have found you out sooner.” 

“The moon is not seen while the sun shines,” 
replied Mrs. Benson, modestly, looking round on the 
almost deserted room. 5 

“And [am such an admirer of the moon,” said 
Mr. M—d—n, “that 1 shall never murmur at the 
absence of the sun; to me there is something en- 
chanting in its mild and modest light.” 

Mrs. Benson’s eye fell, and her colour rose, at the 
implied compliment, which was directed by one of 
his pointed glances. 

She turned the conversation, if sportive sallies of 
wit, and playful compliments could be called con- 
versation, from herself to other subjects, which 
might have continued longer, had not the secretary 
of approached, and by his manner, rather 
than any thing he said, drawn the President away. 
Some gentlemen of the Senate joined him as he 
reached the middle of the room. 

Any one who now saw him standing erect, his 
hands clasped behind him—his eye fixed—every 
muscle at rest, as he listened in profound attention, 
would have wondered at the metamorphosis, and 
would scarcely have believed that the cold and statue- 
like being they looked on was the animated and gra- 
cious personage that had been so guily talking with 
Mrs. Benson. 

But,—as we said, the room was almost deserted, 
and Mrs. Benson, though more agreeably entertained 
than she had been during ihe more crowded part of 
the evening, now rose, and followed by the young 
ladies, made her parting courtesy. 

(To be continued.) 








THE STRANGER, 
A TALE FOUNDED ON FACT. 
By Henry G. Bell. Editor of the Edinburgh Literary Jowrnal. 
<a 
(Concluded from our last.) 

It is most true that he did leave the public hall of Hodnet 
with Mrs. and Miss Sommers, and true that he escorted 
them home: nay, it is also true that he won so much upon 
their favour, that, on his requesting permission to wait 
upon them next day, it was without much difficulty ob- 
tained. ‘This was surely very imprudent in Mrs. Som- 
mers, and every body said it wos very imprudent. ** What! 
admit as a visitor in her family a person whom she had 
never seen in her life before, and who, for any thing she 
knew, might be a swindler ora Jew! There was never 
any thing so preposterous ;—-a woman, too, of Mrs. Sous 





mers’s judgment and propriety !—-It was very—vew 
strange.” But whether it was very strange or not, the fact 
is, that the stranger soon spent most of his time at Violet 
Cottage : and what is, perhaps, no less wondertul, not. 
withstanding his apparent intimacy, he remained nearly 
as much a stranger to itsinmatcs usever. His name, they 
had ascertained, was Burleigh—Frederick Burleigh—that 
he was, probably, upwards of eight-and-twenty, and that 
if he had ever belonged to any profession, it must have 
been that of arms. But farther they knew not. Mrs. 
Sommers, however, who, to a well-cultivated mind, added 
a considerable experience of the world, did not take long 
to discover that their new friend was, in every sense of the 
word, a man whose habits and manners entitled him tothe 
name and rank of «a gentleman; and she thought, too, 
that she saw in hin, after a short intercourse, many of those 
nobler qualities which raise the individual to a bigh and 
well-merited rank among his species. As for Emily, she 
loved his society she scarcely knew why; yet when she 
endeavoured to discover the cause, she found it no difficult 
matter to convince herself that there was something about 
him so infinitely superior to all the nen she had ever seen, 
that she was only obeying the dictates of reason in ad- 
miring and esteeming him. 

Her admiration and esteem continued to increase in pro- 
portion as she became better acquainted with him, and the 
sentiments seemed to be mutual. Ile now spent bis time 
almost continually in her society, and it never hung heavy 
on their hands. The stranger was fond of music, ond 
Emily, besides being mistress of ber instrument, possessed 
naturally a fine voice. Neither did she sing and play un- 
rewarded ;—Burleigh taught her that most enchanting of 
all modern languages,—the language of Petrarch and 
Tasso; and being well versed in the use of the pencil, 
showed her how to give to ber landscapes a richer finish 
and a bolder effect. Then they read together; and as they 
looked with a smile into each other's countenances, the 
fascinating pages of fiction seemed to acquire a tenfold 
interest. It was a picture for Rubens to have painted that 
little domestic circle beside the parlour fire ;——Mrs. Som- 
mers, With her work-table beside her, and a benevolent 
smile and matron grace upon her still pleasing coun- 
tenance ;—lier guest, with the glow of animation lighting 
up his noble features, reading aloud the impassioned effu- 
sions of genius ;—and Emily, in all the breathlessness of 
fixed attention, smiling and weeping by turns, as the pow. 
erful master touched the different chords of sensibility. 
These were evenings of calm, but deep happiness—long, 
long to be remembered. 

Spring flew rapidly en. March, with her winds and 
her clouds, passed away; April, with her showers and her 
sunshine, lingered no longer; and May came smiling up 
the blue sky, scattering her roses over the green surtace of 
creation. ‘The stranger entered one evening, before sunset, 
the little garden that surrounded Violet Cottage. Emily 
saw him from the window, and came eut to meet him, 
She held in her hand an open letier: ** It is from my 
cousin Henry,” said she. ** His regiment has returned 
from France, and he is to be with us to morrow or next 
day. Weshall be so glad to see him! You have often 
heard us talk of Henry ;—he and I were playmates when 
we were children; and, though it is a long while since we 
parted, [ am sure I should know him again among a bun. 
dred.” ** Indeed !"’ said the stranger, almost starting; 
** you must have loved him very much, and very constantly 
tov.” ** OQ yes! I loved him as a brother.”” Burleigh 
breathed more easily. ** I am sure you will love him too,”” 
Emily added. ** Every body whom you love, and wholoves 
you, I also must love, Miss Sommers. But your cousin I 
shall not at present see. I must leave Hodnet to-morrow.” 
** To-morrow ! leave Hodvet to-morrow!"—Kmily grew 
very pale, and leant for support upon a sun-dial near Which 
they were standing. ** Good heavens! that emotion—can 
it be possible? Miss Sommers—Kmily—is it for me you 
are thus grieved?” ** It is so sudden,” said Emily, ** so 
unexpected ;—are you never to return again ?—are we 
never to see you more ?”” ** Do you wish me to return? 
—do you wish tosee me again?” ** Oh! how can you ask 
it?” ** Emily, I have been known to you only under a 
cloud of mystery,—a solitary being, without a friend or 
acquaintance in the world,—an outcast, apparently, from 
socicty,—either sinned against or sinning,—without for- 
tune, without pretensions; and with all these disadvan. 
tages to contend with, how can I suppose that I am in. 
debted to any thing but your pity for the kindness which 
you have shown tome?” ** Pity! pity you! O Frede- 
rick ! do not wrong yourself thus. No! though you were 
a thousand times less worthy than I know you are, I should 
not pity, I should ——.”” She stopped, confused ; a deep 
blush spread over her face ; she burst into tears, and would 





have sunk to the preand had not her lover caught her in 
hisarms, ** Think of me thus,” he whispered, * till we 
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meet again, and we may both be happy.” ‘O!T will 
think of thee thus for ever!" They had reached the door 
of the cottage. ** God bless you! Emily,” said the stran- 
ger;—** I dare not see Mrs. Sommers; tell her of my de- 
parture ; but tell her that, ere autumn has faded into 
winter, I shall again be here. Farewell! dearest, fare- 
well!" She felt upon her check a hot and burried kiss ; 
and when she ventured to look round, he was gone. 

Henry arrived next day, but there was a gloom upon 
the spirits of both mother and daughter which it took some 
time to dispel. Mrs. Sommers felt for Emily more than 
for herself. She now perceived that her child’s future 
happiness depended more upon the honour of the stranger 
than she had hitherto been aware, and she trembled to 
think of the probability that, in the busy world, he might 
soon forget the very existence of such a place as Hodnet, 
or any of its inhabitants. Emily entertained better hopes ; 
but they were the result, probably, of the sanguine and 
unsuspicious temperament of oe iy Her cousin, mean- 
while, exerted himself to the utmost to render himself 
agreeable. He was a young, frank, and handsome soldier, 
who had leapt into the very middle of many a lady's heart, 
—red coat, sword, epaulette, belt, cocked feathers hat, 
and all; but he was not destined to leap into Emily’s ; she 
had inclosed it within too strong a line of circumvallation. 
After a three months’ siege it was pronounced impreg- 
nable. So Henry, who really loved his cousin next to his 
king and country, thinking it folly to endanger his peace 
and waste his time any longer, called for his horse one 
morning, shook Kmily warmly by the hand, then mounted, 
** and rode away.” 

Autumn came; the leaves grew red, brown, yellow, and 
purple—then dropped from the high branches, and lay 
rustling in heaps upon the path below. The last roses 
withered. The last lingering wain conveyed from the 
fi-lds their golden treasure. The days were bright, clear, 
calm, and chill; the nights were full of stars and dew, and 
the dew, ere morning, was changed into silver hoar frost. 
Tie robin hopped across the garden walks; and the 
candles were set upon the table before the tea urn. But 
the stranger came not. Darker days and longer nights 
succeeded. Winter burst upon the earth. Storms went 
careering through the firmament; the forests were stripped 
of their foliage, and the fields had lost their verdure. But 

tl the stranger came not. ‘Then the lustre of Emily’s 
eye grew dim; but yet she smiled. and looked as if she 
would have made herself believe that there was hope. 

And so there was; for the mail once more stopped at 
the Blue Boar; a gentleman, wrapped in a travelling 
cloak, once more came out of its a Mr. Gilbert Cherry- 
ripe once more poked the fire for him in his best parlour. 
Burleigh did come back. 

i shall not describe their meeting, nor inquire whether 
Kinily’s eye was long without its lustre. But there was 

Ul another trial to be made. Would she marry him ? 

* My family,’’ said he, ** is respectable ; and as it is not 

wealth we seek, I have an independence at least equal, I 
hould hope, to our wishes; but any thing else which you 
mey think mysterious about me, I cannot unravel until 
you are indissolubly mine.” It was a point of no slight 
difficulty: Emily entrusted its decision entirely to her 
nother. Her mother saw that the stranger was inflexible 
© bis purpose, and she saw also that her child's happiness 
was inextricably linked with him. What could she do ? 
1: would have been better, perhaps, had they never known 
sons but knowing him, and thinking of bim as they did, 
there was but one alternative—the risk must be run. 

It wasrun. ‘They were married in Hodnet, and imme- 
trately after the ceremony they stepped into a carriage, 
cnd drove away, nobody knew whither. We must not in- 
fringe upon the sacred eeolaes of such a ride, upon such 
an oceasion, by allowing our profane thoughts to dwell 
upon at, Itis enough for us to mention, that, towards 
twilight, they came in sight of a magnificent Gothic man- 

ion, situated in the midst of extensive and noble parks. 
Konly expressed her admiration of its appearance; and 
her young husband, gazing on her with impassioned de- 
ight, exclaimed, ** Emily, it is thine! My mind was 
mbued with erronagus impressions of women: I had been 
virted, and deceitid by them. I believed that their 
vilections were to be won only by flattering their vanity, 
»r davzling their ambition. I was resolved that, unless 
! were loved for myself, i should never be loved at all. I 
travelled through the country tncogmito ; IL came to Hodnet, 
snd saw you. I have tried you in every way, and found 
you true. It was T, and not my fortune, that you married ; 

‘both are thine. We are now stopping at Burleigh. 
house: your husband is Frederick Augustus Burleigh, 
Harl of Exeter, and you, my Emily, are his Countess.”’ 

It was a moment of ecstacy, for the securing of which 
t was worth while creating the world and all its other in- 
habitants, 





Correspondence. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
—_- 
T0 THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—Perhaps Linguist’s censure is not altogether un- 
deserved, though I can assure him it was most unwittingly 
provoked, and further, that my sole object in addressing 
you has been for informatien. I had no intention of ridi- 
culing Mr. Cobbett’s Grammar when I detailed so mi- 
nutely his method for learning the gender of the French 
nouns, though I since perceived Linguist was much pleased, 
imagining such to be my motive. I merely, and almost 
in his own words, stated Cobbett’s plan ; and when I said 
I augured no good from it if pursued, I had no idea that 
such an expression would be thought applicable to any 
other than the case in point. It is asked what libraries 
have I had access to, and what society have I mixed in, 
that I dare to say I never met with a book simpler in its 
arrangement, &c., than Mr. Cobbett’s Grammar. Now, 
without pretending to much book knowledge, or valuing 
himself on the society he has kept, I conceive every man 
has a right to form an opinion on whatever book he may 
chance to read, though it appears it will be quite out of 
order if he ventures an expression of that opinion in a 
way and for a purpose like mine. I had no other view in 
saying what seems to nave given se much offence than to 
show I was far from being disgusted with the grammar in 
general. I did not, and for very obvious reasons do not, 
set up for acritic. Poverty is surely no crime; yet, with- 
out being exactly in a state of penury, it may be I have 
had no money to spend in books to teach me French, 
save on what were absolutely indispensable: such, for in- 
stance, were a grammar anda dictionary. Perhaps I have 
exceeded what is correct in wishing for instructions through 
the medium of your journal, though I did not expect to 
have any detailed course submitted tome. I would have 
been happy to avail myself of any useful suggestions, with 
reference to the way I had begun in, which any kind and 
benevolent person might have offered. 

I crave your indulgence for this third epistle. I am 
afraid you are weary of me and my subject; but I thought 
the letter of Linguist required a comment. 

Yours, &c. 

Wednesday, Jan. 20, 1830. 





NOVICIAT. 





EDUCATION. 
—-_— , 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—When I consider the system of education, as it at 
present prevails in this kingdom, I am convinced that it 
never was influenced by more vital errors. Indeed, I be- 
lieve that not a few of those errors are generated by its 
having become a system, a system from which it is now 
thought sacrilege to deviate, even in the most unimportant 
point. However triumphantly the present generation may 
boast of ** the march of mind,” I am greatly afraid that it 
is a retrograde instead of a progressive march. But lest I 
should incur the charge of being illiberal, and of railing 
without grounds, I will, in the first place, point out what 
I think those errors to be, and afterwards suggest a few 
brief remarks, founded on my own experience and obser- 
vation. There is nothing in the present mode of educa- 
tion more open to censure than the undistinguishing prin- 
ciple on which masters act towards their pupils, each 
possessing, perhaps, a different modification of genius and 
disposition to the rest. Now, instead of considering what 
each can and cannot do, the same tasks, and for neglect, 
the same punishments are imposed on all. What in one 
will be idleness in another will be inability. There are 
diseases of the mind as well as of the body, each of which 
requires a different treatment. What, I ask, should we 
think of the physician who, like the doctor in Gil Blas, 
promised to cure all complaints with the same medicine ? 





We should justly brand him as an impostor. In what; 
other light can we regard him who pretends to cure the 
minds of his patients of every open and lurking disease | 


with only one and the same remedy ? Let me here direct 
your attention to another gross mistake in the system of 
education, I mean the unlimited severity with which the 
slightest fault is punished in many schools. I have known 
instances of the finest dispositions having been ruined by 
this practice. Instead of .being treated as intellectual 
beings, our children are impelled like machines, by a mere 
external force. 

There is, perhaps, no principle in the human mind 
stronger than the love of fame : it is perceived at the very 
earliest age, and when fostered (but at the same time re. 
strained within due bounds) it is the source of almost every 
virtue that adorns our nature. But this feeling, though 
lively, may be crushed and destroyed by the hand of 
tyranny, and then the mind sinks into a listless apathy, 
from which it can never afterwards be roused by the most 
soul-stirring motives. I am very far from condemning 
punishment, when exercised within the limits of modera. 
tion; I am convinced that without its interference the 
mind would be a receptacle of licentiousness and passion, 

Education was not intended to destroy but to develop 
the faculties of the soul. Let emulation be excited in our 
schools, let praise be the constant meed of improvement in 
virtue and learning, let disgrace be the consequence of idle. 
ness and vicious actions, and then our universities, instead 
of being filled with profligate young men, will be temples 
of wisdom and sanctity. Yours, &c. 

Jan. 19, 1830. PHILANTHROPOS, 











LIVERPOOL AMPHITHEATRE. 

We have received a long and well written letter from 
Mr. Ducrow, in reply to one which appeared in the Albion 
of Monday se’nnight, signed An Amateur of the Drama, 
in whic. Mr. Ducrow was represented as infringing on 
the patent rights of the Theatre-royal, in an ostentatious 
and unwarrantable manner. Mr. Ducrow states that the 
opening of the Amphitheatre was sanctioned by the Chief 
Magistrate, and that the opening was purposely delayed 
a month beyond the intended time, in order that the in- 
terests of the Theatre-royal might not be interfered with 
during the theatrical season, and that he considers the 
license granted by act of Parliament to his establishment 
in London, at Astley’s, sufficient warranty for his per. 
formances in the country during the London vacation, 
particularly as the public of Liverpool have evinced 
decided a predilection for the amusements at the Amphi- 
theatre. Mr. Ducrow says that the rent he pays for the 
use of the Amphitheatre during three months in the year 
is in proportion considerably more than the alleged rental 
of the Theatre, £1700 per annum, and that the current 
expenses of the week paid by him are little short of 
a considerable portion of which is circulated amongst 
the tradesmen of the town. He says that in announe 
ing the appearance of the elephant at the same time 
as the Managers of the Theatre, he was merely acting on 
the defensive; that the spectacle in which the animal isto 
appear had been in preparation three weeks previously; 
and that the Managers were themselves encroaching on the 
‘* rights of the drama,” in announcing in the same bill the 
performances of Miss Fanny Kemble and an elephant! 
Mr. Ducrow, in answer toa statement of the correspon 
dent of the Albion, says, that the reason why his pet- 
formances in Bath, Bristol, and other large towns are con 
fined to the circle, is because none of them possesses an am- 
phitheatre with a stage. Mr. Ducrow, in conelusion, ex- 
presses his determination to persevere in his endeavours to 
merit the support of the public, and to leave it to that 
public to determine whether they will sanction monopoly 
in theatrical affairs. \ 





Eo Correspondents. 


We have been favoured with a French version of “ La places 
plus propre pour la Méditation est sur le Tombeau de ceut 
qu’on a aimés,” which we have reserved for our next publ 
cation. 

Mr. Fryenr’s SysTEM OF MENTAL CALCULATION.—If Mr. Frye? 
should sce this day’s Kaleidoseope he will perceive that We 
have introduced the certificate in favour of his system. 

We are preparing for our next a collection of selections from 
Moore's Byron, and a Memoir of Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
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